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Christianity: Origin & Teachings 


Explore Christianity, its origins, and its teachings. Learn about Yeshua Hanazrati or Jesus of 
Nazareth, the inspirer of the Christian religion, and about his life and death. Resurrection and 
accension. Discover facts about the Ecckessia or the church's expansion over time and the key 
beliefs of the religion. 


CHRISTIANITY IS AN OFF SHOOT OF JUDAISM. 


Messianic Roots Faith 


Christianity was never mentioned Christianity in the first Centuary. She was called Notzrim. The 
Word Notzrim comes from the Hebrew Root word Netzer meaning "Off Shoot" (Isaiah 11:1,10) 
of a tree, it can be from the Roots. Notrim is masculine plural for Netzer Masculine Singular. 
Isaiah 11:1,10 But a branch will emerge from the trunk of Yishai, a shoot will grow from his roots. 
On that day the root of Yishai, which stands as a banner for the peoples — the Goyim will seek 
him out, and the place where he rests will be glorious. 


ym We WNANIU' Wi yTAN TON NX} NX {NPI n'yw"( 


My Transliteration and Translation goes like this (I want the Jews to confirm if my translation 
was correct: Veyatza[And shall come forth] choter [a rod] (pronounced hhoter) mikgeza [from 
the stam of] Yisai [ Jesse] venetzr [and a shoot ) misharasav [from it's roots] yifreh (shall branch 
forth). 


Romans 15:12 And again, Yesha‘yahu says, “The root of yishai will come, he who arises to rule 
Gentiles; Gentiles will put their hope in him.” ! 


(Isaiah 11:10 (Romans 15:12 )): "Root" means descendant, branch of the family or stock. The 
Messianic king was to be of the family of Jesse the father of David. In Romans 15:12 Paul 
quotes the Septuagint of Isaiah 11:10 . Jesus is a branch or descendant of the family of Jesse, 
as well as of David. 1X) , netzer (of the same Hebrew root, according to man commentators, as 
Nazareth), literally "a little shoot springing from the root" ("out of a shoot from her roots," Daniel 
11:7 ), which may be planted out to grow (Isaiah 11:1; lsaiah 60:21 ), or may be rooted out and 
thrown away (Isaiah 14:19). nNX,tzemach _ . The "branch" of Messianic prophecy. "In that 


day shall the branch (m "shoot" or "sprout") of Yahweh be beautiful and glorious" (Isaiah 4:2 ); "a 
shoot out of the stock or stem of Jesse" (Isaiah 11:1 ); "a righteous Branch" (Jeremiah 23:5; 
Jeremiah 33:15 ): "my servant the Branch" (Zechariah 3:8 ); "the man whose name is the branch" 
(Zechariah 6:12 ). 


Matthew 2:23 "And he went and lived in a city called Natzeret, to fulfill what was spoken through 
the prophets, that Yeshua shall be called a Natzrati." Here Matthew is using Remez or a hint. He 
was not using psad (plain simple) but he is using Remez. As Police Detective most of the time | 
use hint to crack down crimes and come to an offender. Remez in Judaism is a hint. Rabbi uses 
the clue to correctly interpret the Torah. 


In Isaiah 11:1 Isaiah gave us a hint (Remez) connected with Zechariah 3:8; 6:12. Yeshua in 
Matthew 2:23. Acts 24: 5 


Paul was called the Ring Leader of the (Judaism ) sect of Zatzratim (Notzrim) [Tree of Life 
Version Acts 24:5 For we have found this man to be a pest, stirring up riots among all the 
Jewish people throughout the world, and a ringleader of the sect of the Natzratim.] 


The Name Christiani was named by Romans in Antioch in 45 ACE. Tree of Life Version Acts 
11:26 and when he had found him, he brought him to Antioch. For a whole year they met 
together with Messiah’s community and taught a large number. Now it was in Antioch that the 
disciples were first called “christiani.” Yeshua never founded Christianity. The Pharasees called 
the First Yeshua believing Messianic Practising Jews as Zotzrim not realizing by their own 
words fulfill Isaiah 11:1 and 10 that one day a Sect will come out from Judaism through 
Messiah. Isaiah 11:10 On that day the root of Yishai, which stands as a banner for the peoples — 
the Goyim will seek him out, and the place where he rests will be glorious. 


Tree of Life Version Romans 11:16-18 If the firstfruit (Yeshua ) is holy, so is the whole batch of 
dough; and if the root is holy (Yes, so are the branches. But if some of the branches were broken 
off and you—being a wild olive—were grafted in among them and became a partaker of the root 
of the olive tree with its richness, do not boast against the branches. But if you do boast, it is not 
you who support the root but the root supports you. In other words we Notzrim (Messianic 
Community or Christian Churches) should not boast against Judaism because Judaism is the 
root of our Faith today. 


Tree of Life Version Romans 9:4-5 who are Israelites. To them belong the adoption and the glory 
and the covenants and the giving of the Torah and the Temple service and the promises. To 
them belong the patriarchs—and from them, according to the flesh, the Messiah, who is over all, 
God, blessed forever. Amen. 


Out from Notzrim came Christianoi who settled in the Seven Churches. The Believers were 
called Notzrim. In the year 132 the name Christian surfaced. That is when Emperror Hadrian 
separated the Christianoi from Notzrim making them two defferent sects. Notzrim was a sect of 
Judaism, What is sect or sects? Sects are break-away groups from more mainstream religions 
and tend to be in tension with society. So Notzrim was seen as Break Away Group from 
Judaism. An offshoot of a Judaism religion; Notzrim at that time shared Judaism religious 
beliefs. A religious sect until 86CE the Jewish Council of Rabbis at Yapneh declared that 
Notzrim as a Movement out from Judaism. It becomes Netzer movement, movement that have 
been proposed by the Rabbis at Yapneh. In the context and sociology of religion, and was used 
classification as a typology. The systematic classification considered at Yapneh of the types of 
faith seen in Notzrim according to their common Judaism Faith. In 132CE after Bar Koshiba's 
Revolt. Emperror Hadrian quashed the revolt separate the Jews from Gentiles. Separate Jews 
Notzrim from Gentile Christianoi. Zetzer movement continue as Tenuah Mashichi (Messianic 
Movement) in from 132 CE. Christianoi was declared Cult by Emperror Hadrian. (CATHOLIC 
DOGMA Catechism of the Catholic Church, Part 2, Sec. 1, Chapter 2, Article 1, #1169. Cult ) 


According to Eusebius of Caesarea, .Eusebius in his book to 4th century dated 326-331. 
"Eusebius's Historia Ecclesiastica," 


He mentioned four sect Messianic Groups. Natzratim were sect of Judaism.Messianics were 
known as Netratim out from Netzer shoot or off shoot. According to Acts chapter 24 verse 5 
Netzratim become another sect of Judaism. Natzratim conform with Esence. Which today 
known as Messianic Judaism. Messianic Judaism practicing Jews. They kept Sabbath, New 
Moon and the Feastings. They were never Christian. They were sect of Judaism. Jerome 
described them in 382 CE that these group did not give up their Jewish Religion, they kept the 
Torah and follow Yeshua's teachings. 


To the Jews they were called Notzrim meaning from Nazareth. Yeshua was called Yeshua 


HaNotzri.Yeshua attended the Beit Hillel. 


The Meshiachim in the galut were Assimilationist is one of the group described by Eusebius 
spreading accross Helenistic world were called Ekklessia. hold onto Yeshua as Messiah who 
came to save the world from Sin, 


Another group described by Eusebius is While Ebionites believed in one God and taught that 
Yeshua was the Messiah and was the true “prophet” mentioned in Deuteronomy 18:15. They 
rejected the Virgin Birth of Yeshua, instead holding that he was the natural son of Yoseph and 
Miriam. The Ebionites believed Yeshua will return as Jewish Messiah because he obeyed the 
Torah. 


The fourth Group Eusebius mentioned were Ekklesiastika Antiocha Catholica. These are the 
“followers of the Way” or “Old Catholic” which are Gnostic Version of Judaism or Mystic 
Christianity. This is not Roman Catholicism, Roman Catholic are Trinitarians but not “Pauline 
Christianity". 


The two groups existed were Notzrim renamed by the Rabbis in the Council of Yapne in 89CE 
headed by Rabbi Yochanan Ben Zachai who was the President HaNasi shel Yehudim. Rabbi 
Yochanan and Rabbi Akiva who was the Vice President declared Notzrim as another movement 
apart from Judaism. Council of Yapne recognized Notzrim as a Movement. While Catholic of 
Antioch remains Ekklessia (Called out ones) until 136 When Hadrian renamed them "Believers 
of the Way". 


The New Testament was never combined until 356. In 367 All New Testament were put together 
and Jerome compiled them all in 382. Four Gospels were found used separatly between 80 and 
114. Ignatius of Antioch also known as Ignatius Theophorus used the Gospel of Matthew. It was 
Ignasius in 136 four years before his death with the help of Polycarb he collected and put 
together the four Gospels. Ignatius wrote a series of letters with the quotations from Matthew 
only. 


In 313 Emperror Constantine Legalize Christianity and declared him Pontifus Simanux or Bishop 


of Rome in 326ACE and Declared Christianity as the Church of the State on 25 December 326 at 
the Council of Nicea. 382 ACE Emperor Theodocius declared Christianity as Religion. 


Since Yeshua’s (Jesus’) first disciples, there have always been Jewish Believers in Him. Even so, 
what today is called the Messianic Movement is relatively new. Messianic Judaism comprises 
Believers in Yeshua, worship observances and lifestyles that are identifiably Jewish. It has much 
to offer the Body of Messiah and is having a valuable impact within the Church in several ways. 


Origin of Christianity 


Christianity began as an offshoot of the Jewish faith during the first century CE. From the 
teachings of Yeshua /Jesus and the acts of his followers after his death, the Christian faith 
spread across the world. Today it is the largest religion in the world and has widely influenced 
law, personal morality, and philosophies. 


Yeshua was the source of Christianity, Yeshua was a Jewish rabbi, he was trained under Jewish 
Rabbinical Studies under Simion Ben Hillel well known for his oral teachings. He lived his early 
life in Nazareth, Galilee, and teach about the Kingdom of Hashem (YHVH) 


GOSPEL CENTRED IN CRUCIFIXION 


Life and Death of Yeshua. 


Yeshua preached messages that had several key themes. One was an emphasis on love and 
kind treatment of all humans, regardless of their nationality, beliefs, or even moral behavior. 
Jesus also encouraged forgiveness, honesty, respect, generosity, and humility. Many of these 
teachings were presented orally, by telling stories that we now call parables. 


He is known for performing many miracles, most commonly healings, which cemented his godly 
authority in the eyes of his followers. Yeshua also presented new interpretations of Jewish 
scriptures, challenging the status quo and belief systems of the time. But the events that define 
Christianity are more about his death than his life even though he did start a new Religion. His 
life was full of teachings that Christians have taken on board, but what makes the faith truly 


separate from Judaism are Christian beliefs about the events surrounding Yeshua's death. 


Christians believe that Yeshua / Jesus was the Messiah, or a savior and leader prophesied by 
Jewish scripture. This is reflected by his acts matching prophecies from the Jewish scriptures 
(known by Christians as the Old Testament), and him being a descendant of King David. After 
visiting Jerusalem, opposition to his teachings began to rise. He accused Jewish elders of being 
hypocrites and made prophecies of future destruction. These things did not make him popular 
with the authorities, and he was taken into custody. He was accused of claiming to be the 
Messiah and the King of the Jews, which was seen as a threat to the authorities. Angry crowds 
and Jewish elders pushed the authorities to crucify him. Crucifixion is an ancient death 
sentence that is carried out by nailing to a wooden surface, in this case as many of us know it 
was upon a cross, which later became a symbol of Christianity. 


The Bible states and many of its adherents believe that after his death on the cross, he was 
resurrected. His body was found missing in the tomb where it was laid, and he appeared to 
many people, both followers of his and people who did not believe (many of these skeptics 
became Christians thereafter). He is mentioned in the Bible as appearing 12 times to different 
groups, ranging from one person to 500 people, including both believers and skeptics. 


The Expansion of the Ecclesia or Church 


The early church began with small groups of followers meeting in homes. The news of Yeshua / 
Jesus was spread by word of mouth. The message was strengthened by the acts of these early 
believers - people who gave up worldly possessions, shared them with those in need, and cared 
for the sick. This spreading of the story and meaning behind Jesus’ death brought Christianity to 
many Roman cities. Because of clashes with the Jewish and Roman authorities, many early 
church leaders were killed for their beliefs. 


FIRST CENTURY CHRISTIAN 


Christianity in the 1st century covers the formative history of Christianity from the start of 
the ministry of Jesus (c. 27-29 AD) to the death of the last of the Twelve Apostles (c. 100) and 
is thus also known as the Apostolic Age. 


Early Christianity developed out of the eschatological ministry of Yeshua . Subsequent to 
Yeshua’ death, his earliest followers formed an apocalyptic messianic Jewish sect during the 
late Second Temple period of the 1st century. Initially believing that Yeshua’ resurrection was 
the start of the endtime, their beliefs soon changed in the expected Second Coming of Yeshua 
and the start of God's Kingdom at a later point in time. 


Paul the Apostle, a Jew who had persecuted the early Christians, converted c. 33-40 and started 
to proselytize among the Gentiles. According to Paul, Gentile converts could be allowed 
exemption from most Jewish commandments, arguing that all are justified by faith in 

Jesus. This was part of a gradual split of early Christianity and Judaism, as Christianity became 
a distinct religion including predominantly Gentile adherence. 


Jerusalem had an early Christian community, which was led by James the Just, Peter, 

and John. According to Acts 11:26, Antioch was where the followers were first called Christians. 
Peter was later martyred in Rome, the capital of the Roman Empire. The apostles went on 

to spread the message of the Gospel around the classical world and founded apostolic 

sees around the early centers of Christianity. The last apostle to die was John in c. 100. 


Early first century Jewish Christians referred to themselves as "The believers of the Way", 
"Mamin Et Haderekh" probably coming from Isaiah 40:3, "prepare the way of the Lord." Other 
Jews also called them "Natzratim" or English "the Nazarenes," with the fish symbol while 
another Jewish-Christian sect called themselves "Ebionites' (lit. "the poor"). According to Acts 
11:26, the term and another group called themselves Ecclesia or call out ones. "Christianos" 
was first used in reference to Yeshua's disciples in the city of Antioch, meaning "followers of 
Christ," by the non-Jewish inhabitants of Antioch. The earliest recorded use of the term 
"Christianity" was by Ignatius of Antioch, in around 100 AD. 


Origins 


Jewish-Hellenistic background 


The Meshiachim in the galut were Assimilationist is one of the group described by Eusebius 
spreading accross Helenistic world were called Ekklessia. hold onto Yeshua as Messiah who 
came to save the world from Sin, 


The earliest followers of Yeshua/ Jesus were a sect of apocalyptic Jewish Christians within the 
realm of Second Temple Judaism. The early Christian groups were strictly Jewish, such as 

the Ebionites, and the early Christian community in Jerusalem, led by James the Just, brother of 
Jesus. Christianity "emerged as a sect of Judaism in Roman Palestine" in the syncretistic 
Hellenistic world of the first century AD, which was dominated by Roman law and Greek 
culture. Hellenistic culture had a profound impact on the customs and practices of Jews 
everywhere. The inroads into Judaism gave rise to Hellenistic Judaism in the Jewish diaspora 
which sought to establish a Hebraic-Jewish religious tradition within the culture and language 
of Hellenism. Hellenistic Judaism spread to Ptolemaic Egypt from the 3rd century BC, and 
became a notable religio licita after the Roman conquest of Greece, Anatolia, Syria, Judea, 

and Egypt. 


During the early first century AD there were many competing Jewish sects in the Holy Land, and 
those that became Rabbinic Judaism and Proto-orthodox Christianity were but two of these. 
Philosophical schools included Pharisees, Sadducees, and Zealots, but also other less 
influential sects, including the Essenes. The first century BC and first century AD saw a growing 
number of charismatic religious leaders contributing to what would become 

the Mishnah of Rabbinic Judaism; and the ministry of Jesus, which would lead to the 
emergence of the first Jewish Christian community. 


A central concern in 1st century Judaism was the covenant with God, and the status of 

the Jews as the chosen people of God. Many Jews believed that this covenant would be 
renewed with the coming of the Messiah. Jews believed the Torah was given by God to guide 
them in their worship of the Lord and in their interactions with each other, "the greatest gift God 
had given his people." 


The Jewish messiah concept has its root in the apocalyptic literature of the 2nd century BC to 
1st century BC, promising a future leader or king from the Davidic line who is expected to be 
anointed with holy anointing oil and rule the Jewish people during the Messianic Age and world 
to come. The Messiah is often referred to as "King Messiah" (Hebrew: ]2N 

P , romanized: melekh mashiach) or malka meshiha in Aramaic.n'wn 


Life and ministry of Yeshua 
See also: Christian views on Yeshua/ Jesus 


Sources 


Main articles: Sources for the historicity of Yeshua/ Jesus and Historiography of early 
Christianity 


Christian sources, such as the four canonical gospels, the Pauline epistles, and the New 
Testament apocrypha, include detailed stories about Yeshua, but scholars differ on the 
historicity of specific episodes described in the Biblical accounts of Yeshua/ Jesus. The only 
two events subject to "almost universal assent" are that Yeshua/ Jesus was baptized by John 
the Baptist and was crucified by the order of the Roman Prefect Pontius Pilate. The Gospels are 
theological documents, which "provide information the authors regarded as necessary for the 
religious development of the Christian communities in which they worked." They consist of 
short passages, pericopes, which the Gospel-authors arranged in various ways as suited their 
aims. 


Non-Christian sources that are used to study and establish the historicity of Yeshua include 
Jewish sources such as Josephus, and Roman sources such as Tacitus. These sources are 
compared to Christian sources such as the Pauline Epistles and the Synoptic Gospels. These 
sources are usually independent of each other (e.g. Jewish sources do not draw upon Roman 
sources), and similarities and differences between them are used in the authentication process. 


Historical person 
Main articles: Historical Yeshua/ Jesus and Historicity of Yeshua/ Jesus 


There is widespread disagreement among scholars on the details of the life of Yeshua/ Jesus 
mentioned in the gospel narratives, and on the meaning of his teachings. Scholars often draw a 
distinction between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith, and two different accounts can 
be found in this regard. 


Critical scholarship has discounted most of the narratives about Jesus as legendary, and 

the mainstream historical view is that while the gospels include many legendary elements, these 
are religious elaborations added to the accounts of a historical Jesus who was crucified under 
the Roman prefect Pontius Pilate in the 1st-century Roman province of Judea. His remaining 
disciples later believed that he was resurrected. 


Academic scholars have constructed a variety of portraits and profiles for Jesus. Contemporary 
scholarship places Jesus firmly in the Jewish tradition, and the most prominent understanding 
of Jesus is as a Jewish apocalyptic prophet or eschatological teacher. Other portraits are the 
charismatic healer, the Cynic philosopher, the Jewish Messiah, and the prophet of social change. 


Ministry and eschatological expectationsEdit 
Main articles: Ministry of Yeshua and Life of Yeshua in the New Testament 


In the canonical gospels, the ministry of Jesus begins with his baptism in the countryside 

of Roman Judea and Transjordan, near the Jordan River, and ends in Jerusalem, following 

the Last Supper with his disciples. The Gospel of Luke (Luke 3:23) states that Jesus was 
"about 30 years of age" at the start of his ministry. A chronology of Jesus typically has the date 
of the start of his ministry estimated at around AD 27-29 and the end in the range AD 30-36. 


In the Synoptic Gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, Jewish eschatology stands central. After 
being baptized by John the Baptist, Jesus teaches extensively for a year, or maybe just a few 
months, about the coming Kingdom of God (or, in Matthew, the Kingdom of Heaven), 

in aphorisms and parables, using similes and figures of speech. In the Gospel of John, Jesus 
himself is the main subject. 


The Synoptics present different views on the Kingdom of God.[web While the Kingdom is 
essentially described as eschatological (relating to the end of the world), becoming reality in the 
near future, some texts present the Kingdom as already being present, while other texts depict 
the Kingdom as a place in heaven that one enters after death, or as the presence of God on 
earth. Yeshua/ Jesus talks as expecting the coming of the "Son of Man" from heaven, 

an apocalyptic figure who would initiate "the coming judgment and the redemption of 

Israel." According to Davies, the Sermon on the Mount presents Yeshua/ Jesus as the new 
Moses who brings a New Law (a reference to the Law of Moses, the Messianic Torah. 


Death and resurrection 
The Crucifixion, by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, c. 1745-1750, Saint Louis Art Museum 


Yeshua/ Jesus' life was ended by his execution by crucifixion. His early followers believed that 
three days after his death, Jesus rose bodily from the dead. Paul's letters and the Gospels 
contain reports of a number of post-resurrection appearances. Progressively, Jewish scriptures 
were reexamined in light of Jesus's teachings to explain the crucifixion and visionary post- 
mortem experiences of Jesus, and the resurrection of Jesus "signalled for earliest believers that 
the days of eschatological fulfilment were at hand."Some New Testament accounts were 
understood not as mere visionary experiences, but rather as real appearances in which those 
present are told to touch and see. 


The resurrection of Yeshua/ Jesus gave the impetus in certain Christian sects to the exaltation 
of Jesus to the status of divine Son and Lord of God's Kingdom[85][web 10] and the resumption 
of their missionary activity. His followers expected Jesus to return within a generation[88] and 


begin the Kingdom of God. 


Apostolic Age Jewish Christianity 
Main article: Jewish Christian 
See also: Early Christianity and Biblical law in Christianity 


After the death of Jesus, Christianity first emerged as a sect of Judaism as practiced in 

the Roman province of Judea. The first Christians were all Jews, who constituted a Second 
Temple Jewish sect with an apocalyptic eschatology. Among other schools of thought, some 
Jews regarded Jesus as Lord and resurrected messiah, and the eternally existing Son of 

God, expecting the second coming of Jesus and the start of God's Kingdom. They pressed 
fellow Jews to prepare for these events and to follow "the way" of the Lord. They 

believed Yahweh to be the only true God, the god of Israel, and considered Jesus to be 

the messiah (Christ), as prophesied in the Jewish scriptures, which they held to be authoritative 
and sacred. They held faithfully to the Torah, including acceptance of Gentile converts based on 
a version of the Noachide laws. 


The Jerusalem ekklésiaEdit 

James the Just, whose judgment was adopted in the apostolic decree of Acts 15:19-29 
Main article: Jerusalem in Christianity 

See also: Historical reliability of the Acts of the Apostles 


With the start of their missionary activity, early Jewish Christians also started to 
attract proselytes, Gentiles who were fully or partly converted to Judaism. 


The New Testament's Acts of the Apostles (the historical accuracy of which is questioned) 

and Epistle to the Galatians record that an early Jewish Christian community[note centered on 
Jerusalem, and that its leaders reportedly included Peter, James, the brother of Jesus, and John 
the Apostle. The Jerusalem community "held a central place among all the churches," as 
witnessed by Paul's writings. Reportedly legitimised by Jesus' appearance, Peter was the first 
leader of the Jerusalem ekklésia. Peter was soon eclipsed in this leadership by James the Just, 
"the Brother of the Lord," which may explain why the early texts contain scant information about 
Peter. According to Ludemann, in the discussions about the strictness of adherence to the 
Jewish Law, the more conservative faction of James the Just gained the upper hand over the 
more liberal position of Peter, who soon lost influence. According to Dunn, this was not an 
"usurpation of power," but a consequence of Peter's involvement in missionary 

activities. The relatives of Jesus were generally accorded a special position within this 


community, also contributing to the ascendancy of James the Just in Jerusalem. 


According to a tradition recorded by Eusebius and Epiphanius of Salamis, the Jerusalem 
church fled to Pella at the outbreak of the First Jewish—-Roman War (AD 66-73). 


The Jerusalem community consisted of "Hebrews," Jews speaking both Aramaic and Greek, 
and "Hellenists," Jews speaking only Greek, possibly diaspora Jews who had resettled in 
Jerusalem. According to Dunn, Paul's initial persecution of Christians probably was directed 
against these Greek-speaking "Hellenists" due to their anti-Temple attitude. Within the early 
Jewish Christian community, this also set them apart from the "Hebrews" and 

their Tabernacle observance. 


Beliefs and practices 
Creeds and salvation 
Main article: Salvation in Christianity 


The sources for the beliefs of the apostolic community include oral traditions (which included 
sayings attributed to Jesus, parables and teachings), the Gospels, the New 
Testament epistles and possibly lost texts such as the Q source and the writings of Papias. 


The texts contain the earliest Christian creeds expressing belief in the resurrected Jesus, such 
as 1 Corinthians 15:3-41: 


For | handed on to you as of first importance what | in turn had received: that Christ died for our 
sins in accordance with the scriptures, and that he was buried, and that he was raised on the 
third day in accordance with the scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve. 
Then he appeared to more than five hundred brothers and sisters at one time, most of whom 
are still alive, though some have died. Then he appeared to James, then to all the apostles. 


The creed has been dated by some scholars as originating within the Jerusalem apostolic 
community no later than the 40s,and by some to less than a decade after Jesus' death, while 
others date it to about 56.Other early creeds include 1 John 4 (1 John 4:2), 2 Timothy 2 (2 
Timothy 2:8)[124] Romans 1 (Romans 1:3-4) and 1 Timothy 3 (1 Timothy 3:16). 


Early Christian beliefs were proclaimed in kerygma (preaching), some of which are preserved in 
New Testament scripture. The early Gospel message spread orally, probably originally 
in Aramaic, but almost immediately also in Greek. 


Christology 
Main article: Christology 


Two fundamentally different Christologies developed in the early Church, namely a "low" 
or adoptionist Christology, and a "high" or "incarnation Christology." The chronology of the 


development of these early Christologies is a matter of debate within contemporary scholarship. 


The "low Christology" or "adoptionist Christology" is the belief "that God exalted Jesus to be his 
Son by raising him from the dead," thereby raising him to "divine status." According to the 
"evolutionary model" c.q. "evolutionary theories," the Christological understanding of Christ 
developed over time, as witnessed in the Gospels, with the earliest Christians believing that 
Jesus was a human who was exalted, c.q. adopted as God's Son, when he was 

resurrected. Later beliefs shifted the exaltation to his baptism, birth, and subsequently to the 
idea of his eternal existence, as witnessed in the Gospel of John. This evolutionary model was 
very influential, and the "low Christology" has long been regarded as the oldest Christology. 


The other early Christology is "high Christology," which is "the view that Jesus was a pre- 
existent divine being who became a human, did the Father's will on earth, and then was taken 
back up into heaven whence he had originally come," and from where he appeared on earth. 
According to Hurtado, a proponent of an Early High Christology, the devotion to Jesus as divine 
originated in early Jewish Christianity, and not later or under the influence of pagan religions 
and Gentile converts. The Pauline letters, which are the earliest Christian writings, already show 
"a well-developed pattern of Christian devotion already conventionalized and apparently 
uncontroversial." 


Some Christians began to worship Yeshua/ Jesus as a Lord. [further explanation needed] 
Eschatological expectation 
Main articles: Jewish eschatology, Christian eschatology, and Second coming 


Ehrman and other scholars believe that Jesus’ early followers expected the immediate 
installment of the Kingdom of God, but that as time went on without this occurring, it led to a 
change in beliefs. In time, the belief that Jesus’ resurrection signaled the imminent coming of 
the Kingdom of God changed into a belief that the resurrection confirmed the Messianic status 
of Yeshua/ Jesus, and the belief that Yeshua/ Jesus would return at some indeterminate time in 
the future, the Second Coming, heralding the expected endtime. When the Kingdom of God did 
not arrive, Christians’ beliefs gradually changed into the expectation of an immediate reward in 
heaven after death, rather than to a future divine kingdom on Earth, despite the churches' 
continuing to use the major creeds' statements of belief ina coming resurrection day and world 
to come. 


Practices 


The Book of Acts reports that the early followers continued daily Temple attendance 

and traditional Jewish home prayer, Jewish liturgical, a set of scriptural readings adapted 

from synagogue practice, use of sacred music in hymns and prayer. Other passages in the New 
Testament gospels reflect a similar observance of traditional Jewish piety such 

as baptism, fasting, reverence for the Torah, observance of Jewish holy days. 


Baptism 


Main article: Baptism in early Christianity 


Early Christian beliefs regarding baptism probably predate the New Testament writings. It 
seems certain that numerous Jewish sects and certainly Yeshua/ Jesus's disciples practised 
baptism. John the Baptist had baptized many people, before baptisms took place in the name of 
Jesus Christ. Paul likened baptism to being buried with Christ in his death. 


Liturgy 


During the first three centuries of Christianity, the Liturgical ritual was rooted in the 

Jewish Passover, Siddur, Seder, and synagogue services, including the singing 

of hymns (especially the Psalms) and reading from the scriptures. Most early Christians did not 
own a copy of the works (some of which were still being written) that later became the Christian 
Bible or other church works accepted by some but not canonized, such as the writings of 

the Apostolic Fathers, or other works today called New Testament apocrypha. Similar to 
Judaism, much of the original church liturgical services functioned as a means of learning these 
scriptures, which initially centered around the Septuagint and the Targums. 


At first, Christians continued to worship alongside Jewish believers, but within twenty years of 
Jesus’ death, Sunday (the Lord's Day) was being regarded as the primary day of worship. 


Emerging church — mission to the Gentiles 


With the start of their missionary activity, they also started to attract proselytes, Gentiles who 
were fully or partly converted to Judaism. 


Growth of early ChristianityEdit 


Early form of Christianity 


Christian missionary activity spread "the Way" and slowly created early centers of 

Christianity with Gentile adherents in the predominantly Greek-speaking eastern half of the 
Roman Empire, and then throughout the Hellenistic world and even beyond the Roman Empire. 
Early Christian beliefs were proclaimed in kerygma (preaching), some of which are preserved 
in New Testament scripture. The early Gospel message spread orally, probably originally 

in Aramaic, but almost immediately also in Greek. A process of cognitive dissonance reduction 
may have contributed to intensive missionary activity, convincing others of the developing 
beliefs, reducing the cognitive dissonance created by the delay of the coming of the endtime. 
Due to this missionary zeal, the early group of followers grew larger despite the failing 
expectations. 


The scope of the Jewish-Christian mission expanded over time. While Jesus limited his 
message to a Jewish audience in Galilee and Judea, after his death his followers extended their 
outreach to all of Israel, and eventually the whole Jewish diaspora, believing that the Second 
Coming would only happen when all Jews had received the Gospel. Apostles and 

preachers traveled to Jewish communities around the Mediterranean Sea, and initially attracted 
Jewish converts. Within 10 years of the death of Jesus, apostles had attracted enthusiasts for 
"the Way" 

from Jerusalem to Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Cyprus, Crete, Alexandria and 
Rome. Over 40 churches were established by 100, most in Asia Minor, such as the seven 
churches of Asia, and some in Greece in the Roman era and Roman Italy. 


According to Fredriksen, when missionary early Christians broadened their missionary efforts, 
they also came into contact with Gentiles attracted to the Jewish religion. Eventually, the 
Gentiles came to be included in the missionary effort of Hellenised Jews, bringing "all nations" 
into the house of God. The "Hellenists," Greek speaking diaspora Jews belonging to the early 
Jerusalem Jesus-movement, played an important role in reaching a Gentile, Greek audience, 
notably at Antioch, which had a large Jewish community and significant numbers of Gentile 
"God-fearers." From Antioch, the mission to the Gentiles started, including Paul's, which would 
fundamentally change the character of the early Christian movement, eventually turning it into a 
new, Gentile religion. According to Dunn, within 10 years after Jesus' death, "the new messianic 
movement focused on Jesus began to modulate into something different ... it was at Antioch 


that we can begin to speak of the new movement as ‘Christianity’. 


Christian groups and congregations first organized themselves loosely. In Paul's 
time[when?] there were no precisely delineated territorial jurisdiction yet for bishops, elders, 


and deacons. 
See also: Apostolic see and Seven deacons 
Main article: Conversion of Paul 


Paul's influence on Christian thinking is said to be more significant than that of any other New 
Testament author. According to the New Testament, Saul of Tarsus first persecuted the 

early Jewish Christians, but then converted. He adopted the name Paul and 

started proselytizing among the Gentiles, calling himself "Apostle to the Gentiles." 


Paul was in contact with the early Christian community in Jerusalem, led by James the 

Just. According to Mack, he may have been converted to another early strand of Christianity, 
with a High Christology. Fragments of their beliefs in an exalted and deified Jesus, what Mack 
called the "Christ cult," can be found in the writings of Paul. Yet, Hurtado notes that Paul valued 
the linkage with "Jewish Christian circles in Roman Judea," which makes it likely that his 
Christology was in line with, and indebted to, their views. Hurtado further notes that "It is widely 
accepted that the tradition that Paul recites in [Corinthians] 15:1-71 must go back to the 
Jerusalem Church." 


Inclusion of Gentiles 


Mediterranean Basin geography relevant to Paul's life, stretching from Jerusalem in the lower 
right to Rome in the upper left. 


Main articles: Paul the Apostle and Judaism, New Perspective on Paul, and Pauline Christianity 
See also: Circumcision in the Bible 


Paul was responsible for bringing Christianity to Ephesus, Corinth, Philippi, and Thessalonica. 
According to Larry Hurtado, "Paul saw Jesus’ resurrection as ushering in the eschatological time 
foretold by biblical prophets in which the pagan ‘Gentile’ nations would turn from their idols and 
embrace the one true God of Israel (e.g., Zechariah 8:20-23), and Paul saw himself as specially 
called by God to declare God's eschatological acceptance of the Gentiles and summon them to 
turn to God." According to Krister Stendahl, the main concern of Paul's writings on Yeshua/ 
Jesus’ role and salvation by faith is not the individual conscience of human sinners and their 
doubts about being chosen by God or not, but the main concern is the problem of the inclusion 
of Gentile (Greek) Torah-observers into God's covenant. The inclusion of Gentiles into early 
Christianity posed a problem for the Jewish identity of some of the early Christians: the new 
Gentile converts were not required to be circumcised nor to observe the Mosaic 

Law. Circumcision in particular was regarded as a token of the membership of the Abrahamic 
covenant, and the most traditionalist faction of Jewish Christians (i.e., converted Pharisees) 
insisted that Gentile converts had to be circumcised as well.[Acts 15:1] By contrast, the rite of 


circumcision was considered execrable and repulsive during the period of Hellenization of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and was especially adversed in Classical civilization both 
from ancient Greeks and Romans, which instead valued the foreskin positively. 


Paul objected strongly to the insistence on keeping all of the Jewish 

commandments, considering it a great threat to his doctrine of salvation through faith in 

Christ. According to Paula Fredriksen, Paul's opposition to male circumcison for Gentiles is in 
line with the Old Testament predictions that "in the last days the gentile nations would come to 
the God of Israel, as gentiles (e.g., Zechariah 8:20—23), not as proselytes to Israel."[web 11] For 
Paul, Gentile male circumcision was therefore an affront to God's intentions. According to Larry 
Hurtado, "Paul saw himself as what Munck called a salvation-historical figure in his own right", 
who was "personally and singularly deputized by God to bring about the predicted ingathering 
(the "fullness") of the nations (Romans 11:25)." 


For Paul, Yeshua/ Jesus' death and resurrection solved the problem of the exclusion of Gentiles 
from God's covenant, since the faithful are redeemed by participation in Jesus’ death and rising. 
In the Jerusalem ekklésia, from which Paul received the creed of 1 Corinthians 15:1-7, the 
phrase "died for our sins" probably was an apologetic rationale for the death of Jesus as being 
part of God's plan and purpose, as evidenced in the Scriptures. For Paul, it gained a deeper 
significance, providing "a basis for the salvation of sinful Gentiles apart from the 

Torah." According to E. P. Sanders, Paul argued that "those who are baptized into Christ are 
baptized into his death, and thus they escape the power of sin he died so that the believers may 
die with him and consequently live with him." By this participation in Christ's death and rising, 
"one receives forgiveness for past offences, is liberated from the powers of sin, and receives 
the Spirit." Paul insists that salvation is received by the grace of God; according to Sanders, this 
insistence is in line with Second Temple Judaism of c. 200 BC until 200 AD, which saw God's 
covenant with Israel as an act of grace of God. Observance of the Law is needed to maintain the 
covenant, but the covenant is not earned by observing the Law, but by the grace of God. 


These divergent interpretations have a prominent place in both Paul's writings and in Acts. 
According to Galatians 2:1-10 and Acts chapter 15, fourteen years after his conversion Paul 
visited the "Pillars of Jerusalem", the leaders of the Jerusalem ekklésia. His purpose was to 
compare his Gospel|clarification needed] with theirs, an event known as the Council of 
Jerusalem. According to Paul, in his letter to the Galatians, they agreed that his mission was to 
be among the Gentiles. According to Acts, Paul made an argument that circumcision was not a 
necessary practice, vocally supported by Peter. 


While the Council of Jerusalem was described as resulting in an agreement to allow Gentile 
converts exemption from most Jewish commandments, in reality a stark opposition from 
"Hebrew" Jewish Christians remained, as exemplified by the Ebionites. The relaxing of 
requirements in Pauline Christianity opened the way for a much larger Christian Church, 


extending far beyond the Jewish community. The inclusion of Gentiles is reflected in Luke-Acts, 
which is an attempt to answer a theological problem, namely how the Messiah of the Jews 
came to have an overwhelmingly non-Jewish church; the answer it provides, and its central 
theme, is that the message of Christ was sent to the Gentiles because the Jews rejected it. 


Persecutions 
Development of the Biblical canon 
Early orthodox writings — Apostolic FathersEdit 


The Church Fathers are the early and influential Christian theologians and writers, particularly 
those of the first five centuries of Christian history. The earliest Church Fathers, within two 
generations of the Twelve apostles of Christ, are usually called Apostolic Fathers for reportedly 
knowing and studying under the apostles personally. Important Apostolic Fathers 

include Clement of Rome (d. AD 99), Ignatius of Antioch (d. AD 98 to 117) and Polycarp of 
Smyrna (AD 69-155). Their writings include the Epistle of Barnabas and the Epistles of Clement. 
The Didache and Shepherd of Hermas are usually placed among the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers although their authors are unknown. 


Taken as a whole, the collection is notable for its literary simplicity, religious zeal and lack of 
Hellenistic philosophy or rhetoric. They contain early thoughts on the organisation of the 
Christian ekklésia, and witness the development of an early Church structure. 


In his letter 1 Clement, Clement of Rome calls on the Christians of Corinth to maintain harmony 
and order. Some see his epistle as an assertion of Rome's authority over the church in Corinth 
and, by implication, the beginnings of papal supremacy. Clement refers to the leaders of the 
Corinthian church in his letter as bishops and presbyters interchangeably, and likewise states 
that the bishops are to lead God's flock by virtue of the chief shepherd (presbyter), Jesus 
Christ.[citation needed] 


Ignatius of Antioch advocated the authority of the apostolic episcopacy (bishops). 


The Didache (late 1st century) is an anonymous Jewish-Christian work. It is a pastoral manual 
dealing with Christian lessons, rituals, and Church organization, parts of which may have 
constituted the first written catechism, "that reveals more about how Jewish-Christians saw 
themselves and how they adapted their Judaism for Gentiles than any other book in the 
Christian Scriptures." 


Split of early Christianity and Judaism 


A coin issued by Nerva reads fisci Judaici calumnia sublata, "abolition of malicious 
prosecution in connection with the Jewish tax" Split with Judaism Main article: Split of early 
Christianity and Judaism See also: Schisms among the Jews and List of events in early 
Christianity. There was a slowly growing chasm between Gentile Christians, and Jews and 


Jewish Christians, rather than a sudden split. Even though it is commonly thought that Paul 
established a Gentile church, it took a century for a complete break to manifest. Growing 
tensions led to a starker separation that was virtually complete by the time Jewish Christians 
refused to join in the Bar Khokba Jewish revolt of 132. Certain events are perceived as pivotal in 
the growing rift between Christianity and Judaism. 


The destruction of Jerusalem and the consequent dispersion of Jews and Jewish Christians 
from the city (after the Bar Kokhba revolt) ended any pre-eminence of the Jewish-Christian 
leadership in Jerusalem. Early Christianity grew further apart from Judaism to establish itself as 
a predominantly Gentile religion, and Antioch became the first Gentile Christian community with 
stature. 


The hypothetical Council of Jamnia c. 85 is often stated to have condemned all who claimed the 
Messiah had already come, and Christianity in particular, excluding them from attending 
synagogue. However, the formulated prayer in question (birkat ha-minim) is considered by other 
scholars to be unremarkable in the history of Jewish and Christian relations. There is a paucity 
of evidence for Jewish persecution of "heretics" in general, or Christians in particular, in the 
period between 70 and 135. It is probable that the condemnation of Jamnia included many 
groups, of which the Christians were but one, and did not necessarily mean excommunication. 
That some of the later church fathers only recommended against synagogue attendance makes 
it improbable that an anti-Christian prayer was a common part of the synagogue liturgy. Jewish 
Christians continued to worship in synagogues for centuries. 


During the late 1st century, Judaism was a legal religion with the protection of Roman law, 
worked out in compromise with the Roman state over two centuries (see Anti-Judaism in the 
Roman Empire for details). In contrast, Christianity was not legalized until the 313 Edict of Milan. 
Observant Jews had special rights, including the privilege of abstaining from civic pagan rites. 
Christians were initially identified with the Jewish religion by the Romans, but as they became 
more distinct, Christianity became a problem for Roman rulers. Around the year 98, the 

emperor Nerva decreed that Christians did not have to pay the annual tax upon the Jews, 
effectively recognizing them as distinct from Rabbinic Judaism. This opened the way to 
Christians being persecuted for disobedience to the emperor, as they refused to worship 

the state pantheon. 


From c. 98 onwards a distinction between Christians and Jews in Roman literature becomes 
apparent. For example, Pliny the Younger postulates that Christians are not Jews since they do 
not pay the tax, in his letters to Trajan. 


Later rejection of Jewish Christianity 


Jewish Christians constituted a separate community from the Pauline Christians but maintained 
a similar faith. In Christian circles, Nazarene later came to be used as a label for those faithful 
to Jewish Law, in particular for a certain sect. These Jewish Christians, originally the central 
group in Christianity, generally holding the same beliefs except in their adherence to Jewish law, 


were not deemed heretical until the dominance of orthodoxy in the 4th 

century. The Ebionites may have been a splinter group of Nazarenes, with disagreements over 
Christology and leadership. They were considered by Gentile Christians to have unorthodox 
beliefs, particularly in relation to their views of Christ and Gentile converts. After the 
condemnation of the Nazarenes, Ebionite was often used as a general pejorative for all related 
"heresies". 


There was a post-Nicene "double rejection" of the Jewish Christians by both Gentile Christianity 
and Rabbinic Judaism. The true end of ancient Jewish Christianity occurred only in the 5th 
century. Gentile Christianity became the dominant strand of orthodoxy and imposed itself on 
the previously Jewish Christian sanctuaries, taking full control of those houses of worship by 
the end of the 5th century. 


Timeline 


1st century timeline 


This article's factual accuracy is disputed. (March 2019) 


Earliest dates must all be considered approximate 


6 BC Herod Archelaus deposed by Augustus; Samaria, Judea and Idumea annexed as ludaea 
Province under direct Roman administration, capital 

at Caesarea, Quirinius became Legate (Governor) of Syria, conducted Census of Quirinius, 
opposed by Zealots (JA18, Luke 2:1-3, Acts 5:37) 


c. 4 BC Yeshua/ Jesus is born, according to the Gospels in Bethlehem 


7-26 AD Brief period of peace, relatively free of revolt and bloodshed in ludaea & Galilee 


9 Pharisee leader Hillel the Elder dies, temporary rise of Shammai 


12 -14 Tiberius Ruled as Emperor sitting on the Throne of Emperor in Co-regency. Tiberius 
Caesar Augustus was the second Roman emperor. He reigned from AD 14 until 37, out of his 
"co-Princeps" took place in the year 12 when he was allowed Coregency with Augustus rulling 
the Provinces while Augustus was in charge of the Cities. 


14-37 Tiberius, Roman Emperor 


18-36 Caiaphas, appointed High Priest of Herod's Temple by Prefect Valerius Gratus, deposed 
by Syrian Legate Lucius Vitellius 


19 Jews, Jewish Proselytes, Astrologers, expelled from Rome. 


26-36 Pontius Pilate, Prefect (governor) of ludaea, recalled to Rome by Syrian Legate Vitellius 
on complaints of excess violence (JA18.4.2) 


25-26 John the Baptist began his ministry in the "15th year of Tiberius" (Luke 3:1—2)(Matt 3:1—2) 


30 — Great Commission of Yeshua/ Jesus to go and make disciples of all nations; Pentecost, a 
day in which 3000 Jews from a variety of Mediterranean-basin nations are converted to faith in 
Yeshua/ Jesus Christ. 


30 Jesus is crucified on order of Pontius Pilate. Christians believe he rose from the dead 3 days 
later. 


34 - In Gaza, Philip baptizes a convert, an Ethiopian who was already a Jewish proselyte. 


39 — Peter preaches to a Gentile audience in the house of Cornelius 


37-41 Crisis under Caligula 


42 - Mark goes to Egypt 


44? Saint James the Great: According to ancient local tradition, on 2 January of the year AD 

AO, the Virgin Mary appeared to James on a Pilar on the bank of the Ebro River at 
Caesaraugusta, while he was preaching the Gospel in Spain. Following that apparition, St James 
returned to Judea, where he was beheaded by King Herod Agrippa | in the year 44 during 

a Passover (Nisan 15) (Acts 12:1-3). 


44 Death of Herod Agrippa | (JA19.8.2, Acts 12:20-23) 


44-46? Theudas beheaded by Procurator Cuspius Fadus for saying he would part the Jordan 
river (like Moses and the Red Sea or Joshua and the Jordan) (JA20.5.1, Acts 5:36-37 places it 
before the Census of Quirinius) 


45-49? Mission of Barnabas and Paul, (Acts 13:1-14:28), to Cyprus, Pisidian 
Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe (there they were called "gods ... in human form’), then return 
to Syrian Antioch. Map1 


47? St. Thomas Christianity, now in several forms, is begun in India by Thomas. 


47 — Paul (formerly known as Saul of Tarsus) begins his first missionary journey to modern- 
day Turkey. 


48-100 Herod Agrippa II appointed King of the Jews by Claudius, seventh and last of 
the Herodians 


50 Passover riot in Jerusalem, 20-30,000 killed (JA20.5.3,JW2.12.1) 


50 - Council of Jerusalem on admitting Gentiles into the Church 


50? Council of Jerusalem and the "Apostolic Decree", Acts 15:1—-35, same as Galatians 2:1-10?, 
which is followed by the "Incident at Antioch" at which Paul publicly accused Peter of 
"Judaizing" (2:11-21) 


51 — Paul begins his second missionary journey, a trip that takes him through modern- 
day Turkey and on into Greece 


50-53? Paul's 2nd mission, (Acts 15:36-18:22), split with Barnabas, to Phrygia, Galatia, 
Macedonia, Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, "he had his hair cut off at Cenchrea 
because of a vow he had taken", then return to Antioch; 1 

Thessalonians, Galatians written? Map2 


51-52 or 52-53 proconsulship of Gallio according to an inscription, only fixed date in 
chronology of Paul 


52 Saint Thomas Christians of India 


52 - Thomas arrives in India and founds church that subsequently becomes the Syro-Malabar 
Catholic Church and the Malankara Church (and its various descendants) 


54 — Paul begins his third missionary journey 


53-57? Paul's 3rd mission, (Acts 18:23—22:30), to Galatia, Phrygia, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Macedonia, Greece, and Jerusalem where James the Just challenged him about rumor of 
teaching antinomianism (21:21), he addressed a crowd in their language (most 

likely Aramaic), Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Philippians written? Map3 


55? "Egyptian prophet" (allusion to Moses) and 30,000 unarmed Jews doing The 
Exodus reenactment massacred by Procurator Antonius Felix (JW2.13.5, JA20.8.6, Acts 21:38) 


58? Paul arrested, accused of being a revolutionary, "ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes’, 
teaching resurrection of the dead, imprisoned in Caesarea (Acts 23-26) 


59? Paul shipwrecked on Malta, there he was called a god (Acts 28:6) 


60 — Paul sent to Rome under Roman guard, evangelizes on Malta after shipwreck[246] 


60? Paul in Rome: greeted by many "brothers" (NRSV: "believers"), three days later called 
together the Jewish leaders, who hadn't received any word from Judea about him, but were 
curious about "this sect", which everywhere is spoken against; he tried to convince them from 
the "Law and Prophets", with partial success, said the Gentiles would listen and spent two years 
proclaiming the Kingdom of God and teaching the "Lord Jesus Christ" (Acts 28:15-31); Epistle 
to Philemon written? 


62 James the Just stoned to death for law transgression by High Priest Ananus ben Artanus, 
popular opinion against act results in Ananus being deposed by new procurator Lucceius 
Albinus (JA20.9.1) 


63-107? Simeon, 2nd Bishop of Jerusalem, crucified under Trajan 


64-68 after July 18 Great Fire of Rome, Nero blamed and persecuted the Christians 


64/67(?)-76/79(?) Pope Linus succeeds Peter as Episcopus Romanus (Bishop of Rome) 


65? Q document, a hypothetical Greek text thought by many critical scholars to have been used 
in writing of Matthew and Luke 


66 — Thaddeus establishes the Christian church of Armenia[250] 


66-73 First Jewish-Roman War: destruction of Herod's Temple, Qumran community destroyed, 
site of Dead Sea Scrolls found in 1947 


68-107? Ignatius, third Bishop of Antioch, fed to the lions in the Roman Colosseum, advocated 
the Bishop (Eph 6:1, Mag 2:1, 6:1, 7:1, 13:2, Tr 3:1, Smy 8:1, 9:1), rejected Sabbath on Saturday in 
favor of The Lord's Day (Sunday). (Mag 9.1), rejected Judaizing (Mag 10.3), first recorded use of 


the term catholic (Smy 8:2). 
69 — Andrew is crucified in Patras on the Peloponnese peninsula of Greece[251] 


70(+/-10)? Gospel of Mark, written in Rome, by Peter's interpreter (1 Peter 5:13), original ending 
apparently lost, endings added c. 400, see Mark 16 


70? Signs Gospel written, hypothetical Greek text used in Gospel of John to prove Jesus is the 
Messiah 


70-100? additional Pauline Epistles 


70-200? Didache; Other Gospels: Gospel of the Saviour, Gospel of Peter, Gospel of 

Thomas, Oxyrhynchus Gospels, Egerton Gospel, Fayyum Fragment, Dialogue of the 

Saviour; Jewish Christian Gospels: Gospel of the Ebionites, Gospel of the Hebrews, Gospel of 
the Nazarenes 


76/79(?)-88 Pope Anacletus first Greek Pope, who succeeds Linus as Episcopus Romanus 
(Bishop of Rome) 


80 - First Christians reported in Tunisia and France[241] 


80(+/-20)? Gospel of Matthew, theoretically based on Mark and Q, most popular in Early 
Christianity 


80(+/-20)? Gospel of Luke, theoretically based on Mark and Q, also Acts of the Apostles by 
same author 


88-101? Clement, fourth Bishop of Rome, wrote Letter of the Romans to the 
Corinthians (Apostolic Fathers) 


90? Council of Jamnia of Judaism (disputed), Domitian applied the Fiscus ludaicus tax even to 
those who merely "lived like Jews"[252] 


90(+/-10)? 1 Peter 


94 Testimonium Flavianum, disputed section of Jewish Antiquities by Josephus in Aramaic, 
translated to Koine Greek 


95(+/-30)? Gospel of John and Epistles of John 


95(+/-10)? Book of Revelation written, by John (son of Zebedee) and/or a disciple of his 


100(+/-30)? Epistle of Barnabas (Apostolic Fathers) 


100(+/-25)? Epistle of James 


100(+/-10)? Epistle of Jude written, probably by doubting relative of Jesus (Mark 6:3), rejected 
by some early Christians due to its reference to apocryphal Book of Enoch (v14), Epistle to the 
Hebrews written 


100 —- First Christians are reported in Monaco, Algeria and Sri Lanka; a missionary goes 
to Arbela, old sacred city of the Assyrians 


Form of Christianity developed from the doctrines of the Apostle Paul 
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